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THE NEW MOROCCAN PROTECTORATE 

The signing of the Franco-Spanish treaty concerning the Moroccan 
question on November 27th ' marks the last stage in the process of 
establishing a French protectorate in the Shereefian Empire. For 
years the European Powers have watched the steady decline of the 
"little Realm of the West," the continued loss of power and prestige by 
its sovereigns both in local and in national affairs, and the gradual 
disruption of the entire state. Ever since 1880, France, the nearest and 
most interested African neighbor, has been a keen observer of every 
move of the Sultans; and she has rendered the harassed and incapable 
rulers every assistance, diplomatic and otherwise, that these sovereigns 
would accept and the Powers permit. The French have seen from the 
first that nothing short of an European protectorate would suffice to 
save the Sultans, to ensure the establishment of an efficient administra- 
tion, to afford ample security for life and property, and to give peace and 
prosperity to the long-suffering and oppressed people. 

With infinite patience and with a careful consideration for the interests 
of the European states and the citizens of Morocco, the French have 
waited for events to mature that would render the time propitious for 
the setting up of such a protectorate, and that should induce the Powers 
to authorize her to undertake the work. Meanwhile, with remarkable 
tact and extraordinary diplomatic skill, they succeeded in keeping in 
close touch with all that went on in Morocco and in strengthening their 
own position there quietly and steadily, until the interests and influence 
of France far exceeded those of any other European Power. She wove 
such a net-work of influences both within and without the kingdom, that 
it became impossible for any foreign state, or even the Maghzen itself, to 
ignore or displace her. Aided by numerous border difficulties, between 
Algiers and the Shereefian Kingdom, and internal revolts calling for 
interference, France soon became the recognized arbiter of Moroccan 
affairs. In 1904 Great Britain and Spain recognized the paramount 

1 Printed in Supplement to this Journal, p. 81. 
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interests of France in the country; 2 and at the Conference of Algeciras 
in 1906, called through the agency of Germany who questioned seriously 
the motives and good faith of France, the duty of organizing a police 
force for the realm and of assisting the Sultan to set up an efficient 
government was assigned to the French Republic and to Spain, while it 
was universally admitted that Morocco lay within the French "sphere of 
influence." 3 The German Empire recognized this French supremacy on 
February 9, 1909, in an agreement with France, in which the latter 
promised to afford protection to German trade interests in Morocco; 4 
and in 1907 Great Britain, Spain and France signed a treaty to preserve 
the status quo in Northern Africa. 5 

During the same period, the French have been busy building a great 
colonial empire in Northern and Central Africa. It embraces the 
greater part of the Sahara Desert and extends from Algeria and Tunis 
on the north to the Congo river on the south, and from St. Louis (at the 
mouth of the Senegal river) on the West Coast to Lake Chad and the 
borders of Darfur (in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) — a region nearly as 
vast in area as the United States. Morocco is the natural key-stone of 
this French fabric and the control of it is essential to the proper security 
and development of this colonial empire. The French Republic, already 
a leading Mediterranean Power, was dreaming of and creating a "Greater 
France " stretching away from the shores of the same sea. The Sheree- 
fian Kingdom naturally forms one of the chief gates of such an empire. 
In fertility of soil, mineral wealth, and commercial possibilities, it 
surpasses by far the other northern gateways — Algeria, Tunisia and 
Tripolitania. France controls, also, the best portion of the trade of 
the Western Sudan, the Sahara and Northwest Africa. To complete her 
mastery over this valuable commerce and to render her hold effective 
and progressive, she must have a guiding hand upon the great trade 
routes that cross the desert southward from Morocco, as well as on the 

2 Declarations between France and Great Britain, April 8, 1904, and France and 
Spain October 3, 1904, Supplement to this Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 6 and 8. 

3 General Act of the Conference of Algeciras, April 7, 1906, Supplement, Vol. 1, 
p. 47. 

4 Declaration between Germany and France, February 9, 1909, Supplement, 
Vol. 6, p. 31. 

5 Supplement, Vol. 1, p. 425. 
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commerce of that realm itself. Bound up with Great Britain and Spain — 
and now with Italy — as she is, in the great and difficult task of preserv- 
ing order and security among the restless Moslems of Northern Africa, 
it was most imperative, moreover, that she should control Morocco so 
that the European hold over the upper portion of the Dark Continent 
might be efficient and complete. 

Backed, then, with the consent of the Powers and the support of 
England, France entered promptly and energetically, but thoroughly in 
accord with the spirit of her agreements with the Powers, upon the work 
of reform within the Shereefian Kingdom. At first she was unable to 
make any headway, owing to the civil war which broke out in the spring 
of 1907 between Abd-el-Aziz, the reigning Sultan, who had become 
unpopular by reason of his incapacity as a ruler and his inordinate 
proclivity for foreign support and things European, and his brother, 
Mulai-el-Hafid, an avowed opponent of all foreign interference. The 
French declined to intervene in the struggle; but contented themselves 
with occupying the harbor of Casa Blanca and the district of Chaouia at 
one end of the realm and Oudjda at the other, in order to protect the 
lives and property of Europeans. Finally, in August, 1907, Mulai com- 
pletely defeated his brother and forced him to abdicate. The Powers, 
acting upon the advice of France and Spain, refused to recognize Mulai 
until he had secured control of the whole country and given his adhesion 
to the treaty of Algeciras and his promise to observe all the other official 
obligations of Morocco. 6 After considerable delay, he was induced to 
accept the inevitable and was officially recognized as Sultan in December, 
1908, 7 but it was not till February, 1910, that France was able to secure 
from Mulai-el-Hafid a treaty 8 recognizing her special interests in 
Morocco and agreeing to accept her assistance and loans in order to 
place his government on a stable basis. 

6 See Franco-Spanish note to the Powers, September 14, 1908, and note sent to 
Mulai Hand by the Powers, November 18, 1908, Supplement, pp. 101, 103. 

7 See final note of recognition of Mulai Hand, December 17, 1908, Supplement, 
p. 105. 

8 Finally signed in Paris on March 4, 1910; see terms in Documents Diplomatiques, 
1910, Affaires du maroc, V, p. 343; Supplement to this Journal, Vol. 6, p. 43. 
A similiar treaty was concluded between Spain and Morocco on November 16, 1910; 
see terms in Supplement to this Journal, Vol. 6, p. 54. 
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Before the movement to carry out this agreement was well under way, 
difficulties arose once more between several of the chieftains and the 
Sultan's Government, owing to the reimposition of certain taxes that 
Mulai-el-Hafid had promised on his accession not to levy and to the 
tyranny of his prime minister. On January 14, 1911, Lieutenant 
Marchand and several comrades were slain by the Zaer tribesmen near 
Rabat; and soon several tribes were in open revolt. The movement 
spread. A brother of Mulai-el-Hafid was proclaimed as a rival Sultan; 
and in a few weeks a great portion of the country was in arms. The 
warring factions converged on the capital, defeated the Sultan's forces, 
and finally besieged him in Fez. On May 21, 1911, the French relieving 
column, composed mainly of local levies, reached the beleaguered sover- 
eign; and the revolting tribesmen were dispersed without difficulty. 
A number of chieftains whose grievances were real and whose com- 
plaints were fully justifiable, were won over by conciliatory measures 
and friendly treatment. The offending vizier was dismissed from office; 
and the French entered energetically upon the task of restoring order 
and security in the country. 

Just at this interesting and critical moment, the German Government 
decided to send the warship Panther to Agadir. Their ostensible and 
publicly announced purpose was to afford proper protection to certain 
German traders and German commercial interests in that neighborhood. 
Their real object was something quite different. The French Govern- 
ment had taken great care to keep all the Powers posted concerning all 
their movements in Morocco and their advance to Fez, and to see that 
each step in their program was in strict conformity with the stipulations 
of the treaty of Algeciras. There were no serious grounds for complaint 
on the part of any of the European states; but it was evident from the 
course things were taking that, through no fault or aggression on the 
part of the French officials, the establishment of a French protectorate 
over Morocco had become inevitable. Everyone, the Germans included, 
felt that this was the only possible solution of the problem. "France 
was the only Power which could restore order in Morocco," said Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg in his opening speech to the Reichstag on this 
question on November 9, 1911. "The greater the freedom given to 
France, the greater the security and the responsibility for order." But 
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the German leaders were of the opinion that it should not be permitted 
to take place without an official protest on their part for two reasons. 
In the first place, it would be a reflection on their diplomatic acumen and 
a blow to their national pride, if a matter of so great importance to the 
European states was finally adjusted without their co-operation, or 
without their advice having been sought. In the second place, by mak- 
ing the protest they would be in a position to take advantage of a rare 
opportunity to make political capital out of a situation, that might ac- 
crue to their advantage in the shape of increased commercial rights 
and privileges, or even territorial gains, in Morocco or elsewhere in 
Africa. 

In the early stages of the French advance to Fez, the German Foreign 
Office had called the attention of the French Government to the fact 
that such action would result in the establishment of a protectorate in 
Morocco. The French on the other hand, in their communications to 
Germany, 9 general circulars to the Powers, 10 and instructions to General 
Moinier, emphasized clearly the great necessity for the expedition, to 
protect the lives of resident foreigners and European consuls and to 
preserve the Shereefian Government, and stated that the occupation of 
Fez was only to be temporary. The Germans, however, reserved the 
right to resume complete liberty of action, as soon as the French forces 
were established at the capital. 

Meanwhile, difficulties had arisen with regard to the application of the 
commercial and economic provisions of the Franco-German agreement 
of 1909. The French wished to interpret them in accordance with their 
general policy of free trade, adopted under pressure from England and 
Spain in 1904 and of the Powers at Algeciras; but Germany was inclined 
to insist on a narrower principle of economic monopoly of individual 
sections divided proportionally to the existing spheres of influence. In 
this connection, there arose the question of "compensations," economic 
or commercial, for the Germans, in case the French assumed political 
and territorial advantages. It is not known with whom the idea first 
originated; but it came out in the conversations between M. Cambon and 

9 Documents Diplomatiques, 1912, Affaires du Maroc, Vol. VI, pp. 179, 189-193, 
221,239,247,289. 

10 Ibid., pp. 181, 219, 235, 261, 288, 303, 342-343. 
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H. Kiderlin-Waechter held in Berlin on June 11th u and at Kissengen 
on June 20th and 21st. "If we only talk of Morocco," said Kiderlin, 
"we cannot succeed." "You are right," replied Cambon. "If you 
desire to have some portion of Morocco, the conversation had better 
not begin. The French opinion would never allow it on this land. One 
might seek elsewhere." The idea of " compensation " was, however, new 
to the French ambassador who had no instructions along this line; but 
he agreed to bring the matter to the attention of his government. On 
June 22nd M. Cambon wrote to Paris, describing the whole interview in 
detail and asking for instructions, but added: "It is no longer open to us 
to draw back, and we must now decide what elements are to form the 
basis of further conversations." 12 

It is well known that as early as May, 1910, France and Germany had 
opened conversations with a view of securing co-operation in trade and 
transport facilities in the Cameroons and the Congo; but no agreement 
was reached, although a tentative arrangement had been worked out 
just before the fall of the Briand-Pinchon Cabinet in February, 1911. 
M. Caillaux, minster of finance in the new cabinet, opened some secret 
negotiations with the German Foreign Office, which led them to infer at 
least that he and his friends were willing to concede some " compensa- 
tions" in the French Congo, or elsewhere, to secure a final settlement of 
the Moroccan question. M. Caillaux became prime minister on June 28, 
1911; and the Panther was sent to Agadir on July 1, to give Germany a 
good "handle" to use in the negotiations which were sure to follow. 

As soon as the news of the German move on Agadir officially reached 
the French Cabinet, the French Foreign Office approached the British 
Government to learn its attitude in the matter. Finding that their views 
practically coincided, and being assured of a cordial and firm support 
by Great Britain, the French Government consented to open negotia- 
tions with Germany. Secret informal discussions, technically known as 
" conversations," on the Moroccan question ensued, lasting, with but one 
serious interruption, from the middle of July till the 4th of November. 
The diplomats of Wilhelmstrasse began by claiming that Germany was 

11 Documents Di-plomatiques, 1912, Affaires du Maroc, VI, pp. 349-350. 

12 Ibid., 372-374; see also M. Selves' speech on Dec. 14, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
London Times for Dec. 15, 1911. 
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entitled, either to an "economic condominium" with France in Morocco, 
which would ensure to her an equal share with the French in the commer- 
cial and economic development of the land, or to "compensation" else- 
where, which she intimated might properly take the form of the cession 
of the whole of the Gaboon district and that portion of the French Congo 
lying between the Atlantic ocean and the Sanga river. In the event that 
the latter alternative alone was to be considered, Germany was prepared 
to turn over Togoland and a portion of the Cameroons to France in order 
to facilitate matters and equalize the larger transfer by France. The 
German contention for a position of special privilege in Morocco and 
the claim by the press of the Fatherland that their country was "fighting 
the battle of the world," seem not to have been well taken. By the 
Conference of Algeciras and her own promises, France was irrevocably 
committed to an "open door" policy of commercial freedom in Morocco; 
and Great Britain and France were enjoying over 72% of the trade of 
that country while Germany's share had not yet reached 13%. 

France stood firm, refusing to admit that Germany possessed any 
special position of privilege in Morocco or was entitled by right to any 
"compensation" for giving France a clear field there, and insisting that 
the status quo of the Shereefian Empire must first be clearly and firmly 
established, before there could be any question of reward or "compensa- 
tion" raised. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George in England made 
forceful speeches declaring Great Britain's determination not to permit 
any encroachment upon her rights and interests in Northern and West- 
ern Africa. This firm attitude, combined with a financial depression in 
Germany which, on September 9th, almost resulted in a panic on the 
Berlin bourse, forced the Imperial Government to change front. The 
French financiers came generously and promptly forward with offers of 
assistance through the Swiss banks; and the day was saved. The French 
point of view was accepted as a basis; and, thereafter, the negotiations 
were conducted in a conciliatory, straightforward and business-like 
manner on both sides. 

The program of France included three main points. First, France 
was to have a free hand in Morocco, in order that she might successfully 
establish order and security, create an efficient and responsible govern- 
ment, and promote the economic, political and moral development of the 
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country. But her position must be carefully and explicitly defined with 
absolute guarantees, so that there will be no further irritating and dis- 
rupting interference by any of the European states. Secondly, the 
commercial position of all the European Powers must be justly and ex- 
plicitly defined and their respective rights carefully and fully protected, 
and a definite understanding reached concerning the new methods of 
administering justice to both natives and foreign residents and of afford- 
ing protection for the lives, property, and financial or commercial in- 
terests, of all concerned. And, in the third place, if it was possible to 
reach a joint agreement on all these points, France would then be willing 
to give certain economic guarantees that would assure the Powers of 
equal commercial protection in the Shereefian realm, and to consider 
the question of territorial "compensation" in the French Congo. But 
the French Government let it be understood that, in case they did decide 
to make a gift of territory to Germany, it was not because of any un- 
usual pressure or of any right, recognized or fancied, but simply because 
of their desire to be conciliatory and to see the Moroccan question, so 
vital to them, settled once and for all time. 

On this basis the discussions were renewed and continued till Octo- 
ber 15th, when it was announced that an agreement had been reached and 
initialled on the first two headings. The diplomats of the two countries 
entered on October 16th upon a "conversation" on the question of a 
land cession in the French Congo. Germany began by asking for an 
extensive area of some 16,000,000 hectares of land lying south and east 
of the Cameroons, bordering on the Ubangi and Congo and possessing a 
seaboard outlet. This would have given the Emperor a fine piece of the 
Congo country, brought him to the banks of the greatest waterway of 
Central Africa, and put him in close touch with the great Belgian Congo 
trade, a long cherished ambition. Unfortunately this would cut in two 
the French Congo, isolating the Northern portion and making a great 
break in that magnificent stretch of French territory reaching from the 
Mediterranean to the Southwest Coast, of which the French nation is 
justly proud. Then, too, this region embraced some of the best devel- 
oped sections of the French Congo where some 15 chartered companies 
have invested over $5,000,000, of which the Ngoko-Sanga Development 
Company is the chief, and are taking out approximately $1,250,000 
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worth of rubber yearly. So the French Government could not afford to 
make so large a concession, particularly as that portion of the duck's 
beak of the Cameroons offered by Germany in exchange was in no way a 
counterpoise to this, and since the French people remained steadily and 
unanimously opposed to any vital transfer of land in their Congo posses- 
sions. 

In the course of several conferences, the problem was reduced to 
practically these limits: Germany needs an outlet on the Ubangi- 
Congo waters; how can this be best accomplished in a fair and equitable 
manner without doing any vital injury to French interests? After a care- 
ful study of the situation and an extended discussion of all the points at 
issue, the representatives of the two governments reached a satisfactory 
agreement which was made public on November 4, 1911. This Franco- 
German treaty 13 consisted of four documents: the first concerned the 
future status of Morocco, the second described the proposed territorial 
adjustments in Equatorial Africa, the third included two "notes" re- 
lating to the delimitation of the new frontier and the terms of lease 
of certain lands to France in Equatorial Africa, and the fourth com- 
prised four "explanatory letters" exchanged between the German 
Foreign Secretary and the French Ambassador. It took the form of an 
expansion of the earlier agreement of 1909 between the two signatory 
Powers. By the first part, France is to enjoy complete freedom of 
action in the introduction of reforms and in the supervision of the 
internal affairs of Morocco, after an agreement with the Shereefian 
Government. She shall be free to employ her police or military forces, 
to extend her control or define her authority more clearly, and to take 
whatever administrative or financial measures are necessary for the 
establishment of good government, the revival of national credit and 
the development of the resources and trade of the country. The conduct 
of the foreign affairs of the Shereefian Kingdom is to be in the hands 
of the French, who will represent the Sultan in his dealings with foreign 
Powers and look after the interests of his subjects abroad. On the other 
hand, France gives adequate promises concerning protection and equal- 
ity of treatment in the trade and commerce of the Sultanate under her 

13 Documents Diplomatiques, 1912, Affaires du Maroc, VI, pp. 622-635, Supple- 
ment to this Journal, Vol. 6, pp. 4, 62, 111, 113. 
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protectorate. There shall be no differential customs dues or other 
tariffs, or any partiality shown in the levying of mining or industrial 
taxation. The construction and management of the new railways is to 
be under French control, but other Powers are to participate on an 
equitable basis in the letting of the contracts. The present system of 
consular courts is to be abolished as soon as a satisfactory judicial system 
can be worked out; but, in the meanwhile, a provisional plan of settling 
all civil suits, particularly those in which a foreign national is a party, 
by arbitration under French supervision, has been adopted. 

In the second portion, or territorial treaty, the question of land 
cessions was restricted entirely to the Congo country. Here the French 
agreed to transfer to Germany a portion of the French Congo, lying 
directly east and south of the Cameroons and consisting of some 73,000- 
92,000 square miles of territory, or about the area of Nebraska. The 
value of the district is unknown and the greater part of it is still un- 
occupied by Europeans and undeveloped. It varies in character from 
unhealthy swamps and arid plateaus to promising hill country and ex- 
tensive rubber forests in which the Compagnie Coloniale du Congo 
Francois and the Uame Nana Compagnie have monopolies guaranteed 
until 1930. The new line of the Cameroons is to run from Massoti on 
Corisco Bay eastward to Wesso on the Sanga river, where, leaving 
Wesso to France, it turns south as far as the junction of the Sanga and 
Congo rivers. Then it proceeds directly north to Bera Ndjoko and 
thence along the Lubai to Mongumbo on the Ubangi river. After 
following this stream for a few kilometers, the limit of German rights 
both here and on the Congo being limited to between 6 and 12 kilo- 
meters, the boundary will turn northwest and proceed till it strikes the 
Logone" river, along whose banks it goes northwards until the juncture 
of the Shari is reached. The small region, about the size of Alsace- 
Lorraine, lying between the Shari and the Logone" rivers and the 10° of 
north latitude, is to be transferred to France. The Republic is to secure 
a trade route from her Shari river lands to Northern Nigeria by way of 
the Benue" river, which will be a great commercial advantage in the 
development of the Upper Congo and Lake Chad trade. Each state is 
to have the right to free passage across the territory of the other, and to 
construct railways and telegraph lines across, if necessary to maintain 
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direct communication; but the French are to retain control of the whole 
telegraph line along the Ubangi. 

One of the most interesting of these agreements was the decision to 
submit to arbitration all disagreements that may arise in the future 
working out of the various articles of these treaties. This last point was 
carefully elaborated in one of the "explanatory letters" annexed to the 
main articles of the treaty. In the other letter, Germany urges that the 
Tangier-Fez railway be constructed before any of the other projected 
lines, and demands that she be assigned a fixed share in the construction 
which should include the connecting up of the mining regions with the 
main line as far as possible. 

The arrangements outlined above will not have any serious effect upon 
the French position on the Congo, so long as the Ubangi-Congo waters 
remain an international stream open freely to the trade of the world. 
Germany will doubtless, on the other hand, be greatly benefited in time 
by access to the Congo and the Ubangi, and by the establishment in this 
way of a direct connection between the Cameroons and the great Congo 
basin. In addition, she will be afforded an outlet for the produce and 
commerce of the Eastern Cameroons, which will prove in all probability 
cheaper and more expeditious than any route to the coast they now 
possess. The general outcome of the long months of diplomatic maneu- 
vers and discussions by France and Germany will, therefore, be the 
creation of a French protectorate over Morocco and the substantial 
expansion of the German Cameroons with outlets on the Ubangi and 
Congo waters and on the sea coast. These agreements, however, could 
not go into effect until they have been approved by the French Senate 
and National Assembly and by the Bundesrat and the German Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, all of whom have to be consulted when 
cessions of territory are under consideration. 

The reception of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg's explanation of the 
German "case" by the Reichstag on November 9, 1911, was chilly in 
the extreme. No government action in recent years has been received 
by the popular assembly with such a lack of enthusiasm. This was due, 
not so much to any deep-seated opposition to the treaties per se, as to 
the desire of many representatives to make political capital of them in 
the approaching elections and to the feeling, particularly among the 
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ranks of the opposition, that the government had allowed itself to be 
brow-beaten by England. The resignation of Herr von Lindequist, 
Imperial Colonial Secretary, and of Herr von Dankelmann, chief of the 
Colonial Office, at this time caused considerable comment and compli- 
cated matters somewhat; but they were due very largely to the fact that 
thefee officials declined to assume the responsibility for the agreements 
and to explain them to the Reichstag, leaving these onerous duties to 
fall entirely upon the shoulders of the Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Herr von Kiderlin- 
Waechter. The efforts of these statesmen, however, were successful, 
the treaties being speedily approved by the Bundesrath upon the favor- 
able report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies took up the matter promptly; 
and, after the Foreign Affairs Committee had expressed its opinion with 
favor on December 3rd and a spirited debate lasting three weeks had 
ensued, approved the treaties by a vote of 393 to 36 on December 20th. 14 
Some 150 delegates from the eastern provinces refrained from voting 
out of sympathy with Alsace-Lorraine; and a large portion of those who 
cast their ballots for the agreements, did so with "la mort dans l'ame," 
so strong is the feeling in France against the cession of any territory, 
once French soil, to foreign nations and particularly to Germany. The 
Senate then began its consideration of the proposition; and, on Decem- 
ber 24th, appointed a committee 15 of 20 able and experienced statesmen, 
including such well-known and skillful diplomats as MM. Pichon, 
Clemenceau, Poincar£, and Bourgeois, to investigate thoroughly the 
whole affair from its inception. In the course of the proceedings of this 
committee, it came out that, while the French Foreign Office was regu- 
larly engaged in the discussion of the Moroccan question with Germany, 
private negotiations were carried on by some member or members of 
the French Government with influential persons in the German service 
in such a way as to convey to the German authorities the impression 
that France was ready and willing to make "compensations" to Ger- 
many. On January 9, 1912, when forced to the wall in the committee, 
M. de Selves, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, refused to deny these 
allegations. The following day he resigned his portfolio; and, after 

14 London Times, Dec. 21, 1911. 16 Ibid., 25 and 27, 1911. 
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trying vainly for two days to reconstruct his cabinet, M. Caillaux, the 
Prime Minister, was compelled to withdraw from office. M. Raymond 
Poincar6, a man of splendid abilities who enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of all parties, was appointed Premier on January 13th and formed 
the strongest and most capable cabinet that France has had for some 
years. On January 24th the committee brought in a favorable report; 
and, after an extended and lively debate, the Senate showed its con- 
fidence in M. Poincare" by approving the treaties on February 10th by 
202 votes to 42. 16 

Thus was closed one of the most remarkable diplomatic episodes of 
modern times. The attitude of the German press and of many of her 
prominent men during the extended negotiations resulting from the 
Agadir incident, is not above criticism. Bitter attacks on Great Britain 
were indulged in for reasons wholly without adequate foundation. 
Threats of war were current and a great deal of unnecessary bluster was 
resorted to, with the hope of intimidating France or England. And, 
during a great part of the period, the German Government had to con- 
duct the negotiations without the aid of any sustained or wide-spread 
popular support or sympathy. Under all the circumstances, it is un- 
deniable that considerable credit must be given to the Imperial officials 
that their country issued from the controversy with dignity and with 
some tangible and substantial rewards for their efforts. On the other 
hand, the French conducted themselves well, displaying a most com- 
mendable spirit of conciliation, mingled with dignity and poise. There 
was no commotion, no waste of energy, no frantic scrambling for rights 
and privileges. The work of her statesmen and diplomats, particularly 
of M. Jules Cambon, is deserving of high praise; while the government 
and people stood together in mutual confidence and serenity of purpose, 
more united than at any other period in recent years. "The mingled 
dignity and conciliatoriness with which the French Government and 
the great mass of the French opinion have treated these serious and 
difficult negotiations throughout," wrote the London Times editorially 
on September 12, 1911, "have done not a little to confirm the credit 
which their country has acquired in Europe by the conduct of former 
discussions." France has thus placed herself well in the forefront of the 
16 London Times, February 12, 1912. 
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remarkable movement for universal peace, which has assumed such 
significant proportions during the past quarter of a century. She has 
demonstrated how it is possible, in the face of threats of war and of the 
most intricate and delicate of situations and at a time of great national 
crisis and excitement, to hold successfully in check two heated nations 
and to carry through to an ultimate and reasonable conclusion political 
and commercial negotiations of the highest importance, not only to her 
neighbor and herself, but to Europe as well. And she has thus given to 
the world a splendid example of the higher and newer type of twentieth 
century diplomacy, the diplomacy of the New Internationalism. 

Nothing remained, after the ratifications of the treaties had been ex- 
changed on March 12, 1912, to ensure the validity of the agreements, 
but to secure the approval of the states which had signed the Algeciras 
treaty, the co-operation of Spain, and the consent of the Shereefian 
Government. The first of these acts was speedily and easily effected; 
but the last two were consummated only at the expense of considerable 
time, patience and tact. The special interests and rights of Spain in 
Morocco 17 had been recognized and protected by France in treaties with 
Spain in 1902, on October 3, 1904, September 1, 1905, and in May, 1906; 
and France had kept her ally informed of the progress of the late negotia- 
tions with Germany. At length, after a detailed conference with Eng- 
land during most of November upon the future status of Tangier and 
the precise lines of delimitation for the French and Spanish territorial 
claims in Morocco, the French engaged the Spanish authorities, on 
December 7th, in a series of confidential negotiations on the question, at 
which the British Minister to Spain was present. A great many intricate 
and delicate problems were involved; but they were centered about three 
main issues: the nature and extent of the Sultan's control over the 
Spanish sphere of the empire, the construction and control of the pro- 
posed railway from Tangier to Fez (part of which would have to pass 
through the Spanish zone) and the collection of customs dues and con- 
trol of the public debt belonging to that portion of the Sultan's domin- 

17 She had marked out three zones in Northern Morocco, the Riff and its hinterland 
with headquarters at Melilla, the district of Tetuan with the harbor of Ceuta, and the 
Spanish Gharb with the city of Alcazar and port of Larach6; and she had spent ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 since 1900 to secure these holdings. 
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ions under Spanish protection. The "conversations" were prolonged 
to an unexpected and extraordinary degree, owing to the varied charac- 
ter of the questions at issue and peculiar difficulties that arose in the 
path of the negotiators; and the definite agreements were not reached 
until October 25, 18 1912. In these, it was provided that Spain, while 
retaining the control of the customs within its zone, should pay an 
annual sum approximating $100,000 towards the interest and amortiza- 
tion of the Moroccan debt; that the boundary question should be settled 
by certain minor transfers of land — for a portion of the Riff country, 
Spain being given a good-sized piece of territory adjoining her colony of 
Rio de Oro on the north — and by a commission of delimination to mark 
the precise frontier; that the international position of Tangier should be 
settled by a special commission; that the Spanish zone should be ad- 
ministered by a Spanish high commission assisted by a Khalifa resident 
at Tetuan and appointed by the Sultan from two persons nominated by 
Spain; and that the Tangier-Fez railway should be built by a single 
company, of whose capital stock the French shall have 56%, the Spanish 
36% and other countries, if desired, 8%. 19 The attainment of this 
happy solution was received with great satisfaction by the leading 
statesmen and people of the two interested nations, and with consider- 
able relief by the European states, some of whom had feared an open 
rupture more than once during the negotiations. The credit for their 
successful termination is due to the patience, the tact, the good judg- 
ment, and the breadth of view displayed by M. Geoffray, the French 
Minister to Spain, and to the sincerity and conciliatoriness of Sehor 
Canalejas, the Spanish Premier. 20 

Meanwhile, the French were taking active and consistent steps to set 
up a protectorate over Morocco. On November 9, 1911, Mulai-el-Hafid 
was induced to give his consent to the Franco-German treaty of Novem- 

18 Signed at Madrid on November 27 and approved by the Spanish Cortez on 
December 17 by 216 votes to 22. Times, December 18 and November 28, 1912; 
Supplement to this number of the Journal, p. 81. 

19 Times for November 27 and 30, 1912; consists of 29 articles and a protocol on the 
Tangier-Fez railway. 

20 It was most fortunate that Senor Canalejas lived until the terms of this treaty 
were completed. He was assassinated by a fanatical socialist on November 12, 1912, 
while the agreement was actually concluded on October 25. 
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ber 4th; and on January 18, 1912, a committee with M. Regnault as 
chairman was appointed to investigate the question and draw up a plan 
for the organization of stable government in the Shereefian Kingdom. 
This committee made its report on the 28th of the same month, urging 
that a French Resident-General be appointed and that a pacific and 
temporary military occupation of Morocco be undertaken at once, but 
recommending the use of the local Shereefian administrative sys- 
tem and officials wherever possible, with the remark that the French 
Resident-General and counselors will give the necessary "impulse and 
direction to the services of justice, finance, public works and domestic 
administration." 

M. Regnault, French Minister at Tangier, and especially qualified by 
training and experience, was appointed at the head of a special commis- 
sion which should visit Mulai-el-Hafid at Fez and secure his consent 
to the establishment of the proposed protectorate. M. Regnault left 
Paris on March 1st, reached Fez on March 24th, and obtained the 
signature of the Sultan to the protectorate treaty on March 30, 1912. 
Unfortunately his visit was marred by the insistent demands of Hand 
to be permitted to resign and the serious mutiny of the Shereefian troops 
which broke out in Fez on April 17th, but was easily put down by General 
Moinier in three days time. Early in May, General Lyautey was 
appointed Resident-General, with the approval of the Sultan, who 
telegraphed his satisfaction and promises of co-operation on May 2nd; 
but he did not reach the capital of Morocco till the" 24th. Two days 
later a serious rising of the tribes occurred, Fez itself being immediately 
attacked and besieged until June 5th, when it was successfully relieved 
by French forces. A wide-spread opposition to French rule manifested 
itself throughout the country, which was fomented and strengthened by 
the efforts of two pretenders to the throne. For four months the situa- 
tion was uncertain and exceedingly precarious. But the French acted 
promptly and had no difficulty in disposing of el Roghi, the pretender 
of the north, and in driving back into the desert Sidi Mohammed Hiba 
of Tisnit in Sus, whose father, Mai Arnin, had been a celebrated re- 
ligious leader and magician of the Sahara and who, supported by a large 
following, entered Marrakesh on August 18th. Firmness, coupled with 
a just and conciliatory spirit, enabled General Lyautey, who won the 
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respect and confidence of all the chiefs and leaders with whom he came 
in contact, to restore peace and order within a comparatively short 
time. 

Meanwhile, Mulai-el-Hafid left Fez for Rabat, as soon as the siege of 
the capital had been raised, under guard of several regiments, which he 
reached on June 13th. His younger brother, Mulai Yusef, was left 
as Viceroy at Fez. After consideration, it was decided to carry out an 
agreement made the previous October with the Sultan, at his own special 
request, that he be permitted to resign when a French protectorate was 
set up. It was evidently a necessary and wise corollary to the establish- 
ment of French control in the country, because of the personal unpopu- 
larity, instability and viciousness of the Shereefian ruler and by reason 
of the fact that he had secured the throne as the proclaimed leader 
of the anti-foreign party. Accordingly, Mulai-el-Hafid abdicated on 
August 11th, being promised the sum of $80,000 down and an annual 
income of $70,000; and on August 13th his brother Yusef, who is de- 
scribed as a man of moderation and piety enjoying considerable prestige 
in the Mohammedan world, was proclaimed Sultan, after being duly 
elected by the Ulemas in accordance with the customs of the country. 

The French Chamber approved the protectorate treaty on July 1st by 
a vote of 460 to 79. On July 19th the Berne conference between France 
and Germany to arrange for the transfer of the Congo lands and the 
delimitation of the new boundaries, finished its sittings; and a definite 
agreement fixing the precise boundaries of the German and French 
possessions in Southwest Africa was signed by their respective represent- 
atives in Paris on September 28, 1912. Thus the terms of the treaties of 
November 4, 1911, were worked out to the satisfaction and to the pro- 
motion of the interests of all the parties concerned. 

The protectorate treaty 21 shows clearly the nature and the extent of 
the future French control in Morocco. A new regime is to be instituted, 
" admitting of administrative, judicial, educational, economic, financial 
and military reforms," through the assistance of the French and by 
means of a reorganized Shereefian Government. The exercise of the 
Mohammedan religion and the preservation of the religious institutions, 
together with the traditional position and prestige of the Sultan, are 
21 Supplement, this Journal, Vol. 6, pp. 207-209. 
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guaranteed. The French Government is pledged, moreover, to protect 
the person and throne of His Shereefian Majesty. To ensure this end, 
and to provide for the maintenance of good order and public security 
throughout the country, until the new regime shall be in full running 
order, France, after consultation with the Maghzen, is to undertake such 
military occupation and police supervision as was deemed necessary. 
This the French proceeded to do at once, raising their forces in Morocco 
to 32,000 during the summer and setting up a military regime throughout 
the country on the basis of a plan prepared by General Lyautey before 
he left Paris. Morocco was divided into five military districts, Fez, 
Meknes, Rabat, the Chaouia, and Marrakesh, over each of which was 
placed a superior officer and staff with the power of enforcing order, 
maintaining intelligence offices, and controlling posts, circles and sta- 
tions. The work of reorganization is proceeding slowly but surely, the 
French not attempting any general subjugation of the whole country, 
but remaining content with keeping the main trade routes open and 
maintaining order. The military and police forces of the Sultan are being 
reorganized on the French model with the object of utilizing as many of 
the natives as possible in this branch of the public service, where they 
can rise to the rank of lieutenant, it not being considered safe or wise to 
admit them to the higher positions at present. 

While the promulgation of all decrees and the new reform measures 
must be done in the name of the Sultan and with his consent (presumed), 
it is evident that the real ruler is to be the French Resident or Commis- 
sioner General, to whom is entrusted the power of approving all decrees 
of the government, of acting as an intermediary between the Sultan and 
all foreign Powers, and of handling all "matters relating to foreigners in 
the Shereefian Empire." He is of necessity a military officer; and it is 
the intention of the French that, owing to the critical and disturbed 
state of affairs prevalent throughout the land and the pressing need of a 
firm and powerful, but judicial and skillful, hand at the helm, Morocco 
should remain for a time practically under military rule. But, no doubt, 
this will be replaced, as soon as it is practical and advisable, by a well- 
organized civil administration, as was done in Tunis. In any case, it is 
expected that the little "Kingdom of the West" will hereafter con- 
stitute a part of French territory, an adjunct of the Republic preserving 
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its own integrity and institutions and a fair amount of local autonomy, 
which, while enjoying the protection of the French and the friendship 
and co-operation of their financiers and administrators, has lost its 
international position forever. The diplomatic and consular agents of 
France will hereafter undertake the representation and protection of 
Moroccan subjects and their interests abroad; and the Sultan can con- 
clude no international act or make any public or private loan, or conces- 
sion, without the approval of France. 

The establishment of a French protectorate in Morocco is, however, 
demanded to protect the commercial interests of all the European states, 
as well as to safeguard the colonial enterprises of the French in Northern 
and Western Africa, and to preserve life and property within the do- 
mains of the Sultan. The sufferings of the masses under a long rule of 
misgovernment, corruption and oppression, alone require, in the name of 
a generous humanity, the intervention of a strong, honest and efficient 
government. The period when France could have acted solely in the 
capacity of a friendly adviser is past: and it is now impossible for her to 
carry through the long-delayed and greatly needed reforms, or to give 
an effective administration to the country, without having her hands 
firmly on the wheels of state. 

Such a form of intervention is nothing new in African annals; for it 
has been practiced in various forms during the past thirty years by all 
the European Powers having colonies on that continent. It has, in 
fact, become so frequent a step in the territorial expansion of modern 
states, that it has taken on an important international character and its 
special status has been recognized definitely in international law. In 
establishing a protectorate over a civilized or semi-civilized people, 
three conditions are necessary. There must be a sort of condominium, 
or division of the territorial sovereignty, between the local rulers and the 
protecting state. All other states, excepting the protecting state, shall 
be excluded from exercising any authority in the internal affairs of the 
state. And, thirdly, the protecting state shall represent the protected 
country and its people in all their relations with the other Powers. It 
was established as early as the Berlin Conference in 1885, that any state 
setting up such a "protectorate" must assume the "obligation to insure 
the establishment of authority — sufficient to protect existing rights and, 
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the case arising, freedom of trade and of transit on the conditions that 
may have been agreed upon." 22 This implies a consent to assume civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over all foreigners resident within the country, 
which has been interpreted to include the protection of the lives and 
property of foreigners and missionaries as well. 

To legally create a "protectorate," a state must obtain the consent of 
the native community needing or wishing protection and of all those 
European Powers which through their control of neighboring regions, 
the possession of large trade or financial interests within the country to 
be protected, or the existence of some intimate relations between their 
citizens and the subjects of that state, may have "special interests" 
there. This is usually done by means of written agreements or treaties. 
In the case of the Powers, this might be secured by means of general 
conferences, such as that of Algeciras where France and Spain were 
authorized to assist the Government of Morocco in establishing its 
authority; but, as a matter of fact, it has usually been worked out by 
special treaties between the states interested. Too often these treaties 
have been arranged among the Powers on a " compensation" or exchange 
of recognition plan with little regard for the real wishes of the protected 
states. 23 And the legality of "protectorate treaties" between states 
giving and those receiving protection seems never to be seriously ques- 
tioned even when they are secured by diplomatic pressure, a display 
of force, or a military occupation. 

The request for protection by a weak or inefficient government might 
be sufficient cause for the extension of such protection; but in practice 
it has been recognized that a state offering protection must previously, 
by colonization or the creation of sufficient commercial or financial 
interests within its borders, have secured a special "sphere of influence" 
there. And the act must be preceded by due notification to all the 
Powers in any event. All this France has done with regard to Morocco, 
and more. For the French Government is irrevocably committed, by 
her treaties and promises to the Maghzen and the public assurances of 

22 Article 35; Supplement to this Jouenal, Vol. 3, p. 24. 

23 Such as the Franco-British treaty of 1890 when Great Britain and France recog- 
nized each other's protectorates in Zanzibar and Madagascar, and the Anglo-German 
treaties of 1890-1893 whereby the protectorates of England and Germany in East 
Africa were officially established. 
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her leading government officials, to a policy of justness and equity and 
political integrity. They have agreed to stop all reported abuses in 
connection with the sale and occupation of land by foreigners in Morocco, 
to protect the rights and customs of the natives, to encourage the loyal 
co-operation of the Moroccan people by every legitimate means, and to 
employ their chiefs and leaders as far as possible in the administration 
of local affairs. "France must make herself loved as well as respected," 
said M. Poincare in his explanatory speech in support of the protection 
treaty on July 1, 1912. General Lyautey, the first Resident-General, is 
an administrator of ability, accustomed to handling men and thoroughly 
conversant with the conditions and needs of the country; and in the first 
six months of his incumbency, 24 he has been remarkably successful in 
restoring peace and order and in winning the respect and confidence of 
all with whom he has come in contact. The work entailed in introducing 
the new administration is enormous and the difficulties numerous. Every- 
thing in the country has to be reorganized; but the highest authorities 
in France on finance, land-tenure, Mohammedan law, education and 
politics have been busy for some months preparing the way and working 
out plans for the regeneration of this country, which it is expected they 
will be able speedily to introduce with the assistance and co-operation of 
the natives. 

In spite of the permission given France and Spain at the Algeciras 
Conference, they have been unable to introduce any permanent order or 
system of policing in the country outside of such districts as Chaouia, 
Oudjda and Melilla, where it was necessary to set up a temporary 
military occupation. Here a fairly satisfactory and efficient system of 
rule has been established. In other portions where the French had 
attempted to interfere, such as in the region of Fez, Tangier and the 
Gharb, serious mistakes have been made, which it will take considerable 
time to eradicate from the popular mind. General Lyautey has already 
removed the worse abuses and modified the existing conditions in 
Northern Morocco materially; and he has reorganized the government of 
Marrakesh and the southern portion promptly and effectively, appointing 
to all the important posts the leading, the most trustworthy, and the 

24 See summary of his work and report given in the Times for December 6 and 
November 9, 1912. 
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most capable chieftains of the region. Thus a good beginning has been 
made in the work of reform and reorganization; but the task of establish- 
ing French control over the whole Shereefian Kingdom, similar to that 
exercised by them in Tunis, is a most difficult and delicate affair, requir- 
ing great patience, careful planning, and a rare combination of diplo- 
matic tact and administrative skill. It must be accompanied by the 
immediate construction of certain important public works, such as 
railways from Tangier to Fez and from Casa Blanca to Marrakesh 
(together with a harbor at Casa Blanca) and good roads throughout the 
country, the erection of public schools, hospitals, post-offices, irrigation 
plants, and other agencies of civilization and self-help. And General 
Lyautey is asking for a loan at once of $60,000,000, with which to 
effect this very work. 

To win over a stubborn, superstitious and ignorant population to the 
acceptance of a form of government they dislike, the presence of foreign- 
ers they distrust and detest, and of customs and methods which they 
do not understand, is an exceedingly delicate and arduous task. As 
one of the Moorish statesmen said: "This country is not like the land of 
the Nazarenes and cannot be made like it in haste." The "blind prej- 
udices of ignorance and superstition" are still holding the land in their 
clutches and impeding its development at every step. The French, 
therefore, must go slowly and seek earnestly to win the confidence of 
Mulai-el-Yusef and his people. They must prove to the inhabitants that 
they are not coming to take their land and property away, but that they 
are honestly desirous of assisting in the material development of the 
country and in procuring for the citizens the protection for life and 
property so sorely needed. 

It must be "Morocco for the Moroccans" as far as possible; and the 
bitter and unreasoning hatred of foreigners and foreign ideas must be 
surmounted by fair treatment, an honest and straight-forward diplo- 
macy, and a friendly, unselfish spirit. Europeans should be allowed to 
penetrate only gradually into the interior under careful governmental 
supervision; and no colonization by French or Spaniards should be per- 
mitted for some time to come. No interference with the religious or 
private life of the people should be attempted; and native institutions, 
customs and methods ought to be utilized and developed wherever 
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possible. When necessary, force may be employed with discretion; but 
it must always be used with a firm and just hand through the recognized 
government. The people should be made to feel that it is the Prince of 
the Faithful who compels his subjects to accept the inevitable, and not 
the foreigner. In ten or fifteen years time, with patience, tact and 
forbearance, the French will be ruling a new and reorganized Morocco; 
but it will be under a veiled suzerainty, as she is now managing Tunis, or 
as Great Britain controls Egypt. And the Moorish proverb: "He who 
stands long enough at the door is sure to enter at last," will once more 
have been fulfilled. 

Norman Dwight Harris. 



